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NOTRE DAME OF PARIS— THE EMBANKMENTS. 

J. F. RAFFAELLI. 

(At the Durand-Ruel Galleries.) 



JEAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI, 
PAINTER-ENGRAVER. 



[ T has rarely happened among those artists who have been painters and 
*^ engravers by turns, that they have not failed in one of these pur- 
suits, for to excel in either demands the entire attention of the pro- 
fessor. Notable exceptions have, however, been found; for one in- 
stance, Hogarth, who commenced his career in the arts as an engraver, 
and then, as a painter, astonished the world with the originality and 
extraordinary invention displayed in his compositions. Nor would 
Rembrandt's name have shone with less lustre had he never touched 
•the brush and confined himself exclusively to needle and burin. 

Raffaelli is a present-day example of this two-sided talent. The etch- 
ings in color shown by him at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, in connec- 
tion with a number of his latest canvases, indicate that this Balzac of 
the brush possesses equal sureness of line with keenness of character 
analysis. His wonderful grasp of expression is transferred to the cop- 
per without the loss of a nuance. Not a shade of feelinq- is lost by the 
needle-scratch of this pictorial chronicler of the old clo' man, the rag- 
picker, the under-drift of life, and of the dainty Parisienne of the cen- 
ters of elegance and refinement. In 1871 he made already a dry-point 
plate, "Le Boulevard des Capucines." In 1880 he made some etchings 
for the bibliophile Gallimard's extra illustrated copy of the "Germinie 
Lacerteux" of the de Goncourt brothers. Of late years he has devoted 
himself with passion to Debucourt's style of engraving in polychrome. 

The subjects which Raffaelli affects are well known. Delacroix used 
to say : "One knows his bent at once or he knows it never." Raffaelli 
from the first chose his subjects in human cattle, dumb brutes, the hot 
life of the feverish town — and such choice by the man who claims Corot 
to be the ideal painter ! But look closer, and the lowly walks of life, 
the bourgeoisie do not -present a single degraded man-with-the-hoe type. 



They are painted lovingly, gently. His street scenes have animation, 
but nothing shocking. He loves light, brightness, sunshine, the flow- 
ers, and he loves to paint all this. His sympathy for Corot is not 
strange. 

These paintings here are all stamped with that individual indepen- 
dence of expression and original ideas which characterize all of the 
artist's work. His schooling in art has been entirely personal. Con- 
ventional training he has ignored, what has been taught him he has 
forgotten. Thus his pictures resemble nothing by anyone else. He 
works his own sketching ground by his own methods. Call him im- 
pressionist, if you please — only so far as he instantaneously catches the 
convincing suggestion of the actuality of his subject and gives back 
this mental impression as he sees it. The subjects and manner of 
painting as shown in this exhibition are familiar. But 

While finding a new name among the artists, worthy of considera- 
tion, is a delight, it is equally pleasurable to find an old name associated 
with a new expression of interpretation. 

Raffaelli comes to us at this time also in the light of a portraitist. 
He gives us the full length portrait of his daughter, a young woman 
of twenty, with naivete, refinement and a dexterous light effect on the 
white ball-gown. Two other girls are limned, the six-year-old daughter 
of Alphonse Daudet, and the daughter of the Count de Dion. These 
portraits, especially of the two children, may be somewhat stiffly posed, 
they are nevertheless complete with life. 

Some characteristic sketches of New York street life may be ex- 
pected ere this Frenchman of many parts hies himself back to his be- 
loved Paris and his workshop in the suburbs, where he rolls and wipes 
and manipulates his plates to produce his artistic multi-tints. 



